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Che Philobiblion. 


[ Number 15. 


Of the Duties and Qualifications printed with great care on beautiful fine 


of a Librarian. 
(Tranflated from the Bulletin Du Bouguinifte.) 


Tue fhort difcourfe of which we here 
offer to our readers a tranflation, has never 
received a great degree of publicity. De- 
livered in Latin, before a grave meeting of 
learned doétors, it was defigned, undoubt- 
edly, for none but the friendly ears of the 
venerable affembly to which it was ad- 
dreffed. A learned printer—of a clafs fuf- 
ficiently numerous in times paft, and of 
which we are fain to believe, without, how- 
ever, venturing to affirm, there may even 
yet be found a few, rar? nantes—a printer 
to the King, Monfieur Pierres, divined the 
merit of the tra¢t, and was unwilling that fo 
elegant a compofition fhould be wholly con- 
demned to forgetfulnefs: and in this he 
manifefted both good tafte and difcern- 
ment. He therefore obtained the author’s 
permiffion to print a few copies of it, folely 
for the ufe of thofe who were friendly to 
bibliographical ftudies. The number of 
thefe privileged amateurs was quite limited, 
and we are nearly certain that there are 
hardly more than twenty-five copies exift- 
ing of this original edition of the Dz/cours 
de Abbé Cotton des Houffayes. It makes 
a {mall oflavo pamphlet of eight pages, 


paper. The copy before us, which we 
have ufed for this tranflation, was prefented 
to the celebrated Abbé de Saint-Léger by 
the publifher, whofe envoz and fignature it 
bears, 

The author of this little almoft unknown 
chef-d’euvre is {carcely known himfelf ex- 
cept to the literary profeflion ; fince he be- 
longed to the race, almoft wholly extiné at 
this day, of modeft and laborious fcholars 
who cultivate learning for its own fake, and 
find more pleafure in adorning and ftrength- 
ening their minds in the filence of the cabi- 
net, than fatisfaction in taking the univerfe 
into confidence in their fmalleft labors or 
their moft infignificant difcoveries, The 
Abbé Cotton des Houffayes was born near 
Rouen, November 17, 1727, and died at 
Paris, Auguft 20, 1783. The greater part 
of his life was paffed at Rouen, in the em- 
ployment of teaching; and he was uniform- 
ly diftinguifhed as one of the moft aétive 
and enlightened members of the Academy 
of the Palinods.* He came to refide at 
Paris and the Sorbonne about the year 
1776. 

* Some particulars of Cotton des Houffayes may 
be found in a curious pamphlet, publithed a few 
years fince at Rouen, entitled, Notice Hifforigue 
Jur l Académie des Palinods, par M.-A. G, Bellin. 
Rouen: Nicétas Périaux. 1834. imc 
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The Abbé Cotton des Houffayes con- 
ceived the project of a grand bibliographi- 
cal work, which was to appear under the 
title, Hiffoere Littéraire Univerfelle, or 
Bibliotheque Ravfonnée, the plan of which 
_may be found in the Année Littéraire for 
1780, and in the fournal des Savants for 
1781; but the project was never executed, 
The Abbé has left behind him only fome 
eulogies and a few poetical pieces, which 
are contained in the printed collections of 
the Academy of Rouen. 

The following difcourfe is perhaps the 
moft finifhed of his works. It feems, in 
fact, {carcely poflible to bring together more 
happily fo many thoughts in fo limited a 
{pace, and not lefs difficult to- prefent them 
with greater precifion and elegance. We 
have endeavored to make our tranflation 
werthy of fo perfect an original. 

G. Duptessis. 
DISCOURSE ON THE QUALIFICATIONS 

AND DUTIES OF A LIBRARIAN: deliv- 

ered in the General Affembly of Sorbonne, Dec. 

23, 1780, by 3.-%8. Cotton Bes Houssanes. 

Tranflated from the Latin into French by a 

Bibliophile. 

To receive a public teftimony of efteem 
from an affembly of illuftrious perfonages, 
whofe merit places them above eulogium, 
has always appeared to me the higheft and 
moft glorious of nin ga In learning 
that your fuffrages had defignated me as 
the guardian of your library, I experi- 
enced fome difficulty, 1 mutt confefs, in 
fubduing a flight feeling of prefumption ; 
but reflection foor gave me to underftand, 
that what you defired by this circumftance 
to honor and reward in me was not fuc- 
eeffes, which ‘my labors had not obtained, 
but. fomte feeble efforts which you had 
deigned to appreciate. 

When I reflect, indeed, on the qualifi- 
cations that fhould be united in your libra- 
rian, they prefent themfelves to my mind 
in fo great a number, and in fuch a char- 
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acter of perfection, that I diftruft my abil- 
ity not only to enumerate, but alfo to 
trace a true picture of them; for it can- 
net be denied, gentlemen, that the Socie- 
ty of the Sorbonne, fo juftly celebrated in 
all Europe, or, more properly, throughout 
the world, for the depth no lefs than for 
the extent of its erudition, ought not, as 
it has hitherto done, to prefent to the 
learned world, in the: perfon of its libra- 
rian, one of thofe privileged men, capable 
of proving himfelf, upon occafion, inftrué- 
ed-to the fame degree in profane as in fa- 
cred learning—equally familiar with the 
refearches of the higheft erudition, as with 
the produétions’ of a more ephemeral .arrd 
lefs elevated hterature, -Your brarian, gen- 
tlemen, is in fome fort your official reprefen- 
tative. ‘To him is remitted the depofit of 
your glory. ‘To him is intrufted, as a duty, 
the important miflion. of maintaining, and 
even of increafing, if that be poflible, and 
as far as his ability will admit,—of increaf- 
ing,.l repeat, your brilliant reputation when- 
eyer a itranger, illuitrious by birth or his 
{cientific merit, or doubly illuftrious, per- 
haps, by both of thefe titles, comes to the 
Sorbonne with a curious, a learned, or even 
with a jealous eye, to examine the precious 
theological and literary treafures of your 
library, and to draw from it. wherewith to 
increafe his own riches. . Thus, therefore, 
your librarian fhould be, above all, a learned 
and profound ‘theologian; but, to, this qual- 
ification, which J fhall call fundamental, 
fhould be united vaft literary acquifitions, 
an exact and precife knowledge;of all the 
arts and fciences, great facility of expreffion, 
and, laftly, that exquifite politenefs which 
conciliates the affection of his vifitors while 
his.merit fecures their efteem. 

A librarian truly worthy of the name 
fhould, if | may be permitted the expref- 
fion, have explored in advance every region 
of the empire of letters, to enable him after- 
wards to ferve as a faithful guide to all who 
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may defire to furvey it. And though it is 
by no means my intention to give the pref- 
erence above all other fciences to the {ci- 
ence of bibliography, which is nothing more 
than an exaét and critical acquaintance with 
the productions of the intelleét, it will nev- 
erthelefs be permitted me to confider this 
f{cience as the forerunner of all the others, 
—as their guide, who is to light them with 
his torch,*—nearly as a devoted and duti- 
ful fon precedes his father, to fecure and 
facilitate his progrefs by throwing light 
upon his path, Thus the fuperintendent of 
a library, whatever be its character, fhould 
be no ftranger to any department of learn- 
ing: facred and profane literature, the fine 
arts, the exaét {ciences, all fhould be famil- 
iar to him. A diligent and indefatigable 
ftudent, ardently devoted to letters, his 
fole and abiding aim fhould be to make 
fure their advancement. Efpecially fhould 
the fuperintendent of fuch a library as 
yours,—which is not, by right, defigned 
for the public,—if he defires to increafe 
the reputation of the’ illuftrious fociety 
which he reprefents,—if he alfo defires to 
give proofs of its devotion to learning—re- 
ceive all its vifitors, whether f{cholars or 
the fimply curious, with an afliduous atten- 
tion fo polite and kindly, that his recep- 
tion fhall appear to each one the effect of a 
diftinction purely perfonal. He will never 
feek to fteal away from the notice of all 
into fome folitary or unknown retreat. 
Neither cold nor heat, nor his multiplied 
occupations, will ever be to him a pretext 
for evading the obligation he has contraét- 
ed to be a friendly and intelligent guide to 

* Notitia librorum eft dimidium ftudiorum, et 
maxima eruditionis pars exactam librorum habere 
cognitionem. « An’ acquaintance with books 
abridges by one-half the path of knowledge; and 
he is already well advanced in learning who knows 
with exaétnefs the works that ‘contain it.”—(Gaf- 
par Thurmann, quoted by the Abbe Rive, Pro- 
[peétus d'un ouvrage public par foufcription, page 59, 
notes.) 
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all the {cholars who may vifit him: For- 
getting himfelf, on the contrary, and Jaying 
afide all occupations, he will lead them for- 
ward with a cheerful intereft, taking pleaf- 
ure in introducing them to his library ; he 
will examine with them all its parts and 
divifions ; every thing precious or rare that 
it may contain he will himfelf put before 
them, Should a particular book appear to 
be an object of fimple defire to one of his 
guefts, he will quickly feize the occafion, 
and obligingly place it at his fervice; he 
will even, moreover, have the delicate at- 
tention to lay open before him all the 
books relating to the fame fubjeét, in order 
to make his refearches eafier and more com- 
plete. When parting from the ftranger 
whom he has juft received, he will not fail 
to thank him for his vifit, and to affure him 
that the inftitution will always feel honored 
by the prefence of a man whofe labors can- 
not but contribute to’ its renown. The 
cuftodian of a literary depofit fhould efpe- 
cially guard himfelf againft that unfortunate 
difpofition which would render him, like 
the dragon in the fable, jealous of the treaf- 
ures intrufted to his keeping, and lead him 
to conceal from the infpection of the public 
riches which had been brought together 
folely with the view of being placed at its 
difpofition. _What, moreover, would be 
the object of thefe precious collections, gath- 
ered at fo®great expenfe by fortune or by 
fcience, if they were not confecrated, ac- 
cording to the intention of their generous 
founders, to the advancement, the glory, 
and the’ perfection of f{cience and litera- 
ture? 

But that a library may fully attain the 
end of its foundation,—that it may be in 
reality ufeful, and ufeful with equal cer- 
tainty and facility,—it fhould be adminif- 
tered by a librarian diftinguifhed for found- 
nefs of judgment no lefs than for the readi- 
nefs.and accuracy of his memory. Men 
would love to find in him, not that vain 
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and imperfect bibliographical’ knowledge 
that: ‘attaches itfelf merely ‘to the! {urface, 
much lefs' the ‘narrow, preferences inf{pired 
by the fpirit ‘of party, or thofe exclufive 
predilections that border upon. mania; but 
an: erudition at once ample and confider- 
ate, which has folely in view the advance- 
ment of knowledge, and which is ever able 
to diftinguifh, with equal tafte/ and accuracy, 
original works that are worthy to be pro- 
pofed as models, from thofe equivocal pro- 
duétions juftly condemned to forgetfulnefs 
for their mediocrity. He: will therefore 
not admit indifcriminately every book -in- 
to ‘his: collection, but will {elect fuch only 
as are of genuine merit: and of well-ap- 
proved utility; and his acquifitions, guided 
by the principles of an enlightened econo- 
my, will be rendered {till more valuable by 
the fubftantial merits of an able claflifica- 
ion. It is impoflible, in fact, to,attach too 
much importance. to the advantages refult- 
ing from an intelligent and methodical or- 
der inthe arrangement of a library.. OF 
what utility: would be the richeft treafures 
if it'were not poflible to make ufe of them)? 
Wherefore this complete arfenal of {cience, 
if the arms it keeps in‘referve are not with- 
im reach of thofe who would wield them? 
And if, as; is faid, books’ are tHe medicine 
of the foul, what avail thefe . intelleétual 
pharmacopeeias, if the remedies which, they 
contain’ are not difpofed in order anid la- 
belled' with care ? 

In thus confidering, gentlemen, all the 
various attainments that fhould character- 
ize a librarian, will any one now wonder at 
the confideration which has ever been; and 
ftill:is, accorded to men honored with: this 
title ?, Will he wonder to {ee at Rome, at 
the head»of the Library of the WVatican, a 
learned Cardinal, | equally diftinguifhed: ‘for 
his immenfé' erudition, and far fuperior 
merit in every department? ~ Will he be 
furprifed, im ‘thort, that in all ages, and 
even in our own'times, the greater part of 
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the {cholars charged with the adminiftration 
of libraries have fhone with fo much bril- 
liancy in the.empire of letters?, And if I 
wilhed to give to my words the authority 
of example, I fhould have to name here 
only a few of thofe who have preceded me 
in the walk, that has juft been, opened to 
me; | fhould ‘content myfelf with citing 
the name of the venerable man whofe place 
I fupply, and whofe retirement, caufed by 
infirmities, infpires you with fuch poignant 
regtets, But for fear of expofing myielf to 
the reproach. of adulation,+tkeugh my 
praife would be but the.expreffion of truth, 
—I fhall endeavor to be filent.,.. I fhall not 
attempt further to lay open. before you, as 
Naudé formerly did, the particular cata- 
logue of librarians who rendered themfelyes 
diftinguifhed ; but you will at leaft permit 
me to recall to, you the names of the illuf- 
trious Cardinals Quirini and Paflionei,;* 
that of Naudé,t, who deferves particular 


* Thefe two Cardinals were both librarians of 
the Vatican, and both foreign. members of the 
French Academy of Inftriptions and Belles-lettres. 

Quirini, or rather;Querini, was born at Venice, 
March 39,,1680,.and died January 6,1759. His 
eulogy, by Lebeau, may be found in.val. xxvii. of 
Mémeires de I’ Académie des Infcriptions. 

Paffione! {Dominick)—born Detember 2, 1682, 
deceafed July's, 1761++fucceeded Querini in the 
Office of librarian of the Vatican. .He was a man 
paffionately devoted to letters, and fomewhat ve- 
hement in character. At the conclaye of 1758, 
he was on the point of being elected Pope: he 
had obtained eighteen voted); but the fearsin{pired 
by the inequality.of his temper;cdufed him to be 
fet afide,. His eulogy may.,be'fopnd in vol, xxxi. 
of Mimoires de [ Académie, 

7, Naudé (Gabriel), a learned bibliographer, who 
may be regarded as in fact the creator of the Maz- 
arine Library, was born at,Paris, February 2, 1600, 
and died in.the prime of his life, July 29, 1653. 
Somie particulars concerning shim, equally; curious 
and reliable, may be found in a work by M. Petit- 
Radel, entitled, Recherches fur les Bibliothéques 
Anciennes et; Modernes..\...- Paris, 1819: 8vo. 
Naudé was the deareft and moft..conftant, friend 
of the learned and cauftic Guy-Patin; and, fuch 
an intimacy exifting, it is difficult to explain how 
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mention; that of Muratori,* that admirable 
prodigy of learning, whofe writings in ev- 
ery department would of’ themfelves alone 
form a library; and, finally, the name. of 
Franck,+ whofe Catalogue of the Library 
of Bunau has always feemed tome the firft 
and moft perfect of ‘all the works: devoted 
to bibliography. 

Thus, gentlemen, when the humerous 
duties of the librarian, and the’ confidera- 
tion’ habitttally attached to that ‘title, pre+ 
fent ‘themfelves 'to’ my mind, 1 have been 
furprifed, as' I {till am, at having ‘been the 
object of your fuffrages ; and my furprife is 
inctedfed when I #eflect that a fingle cir 
cumftance was the caufe of the honorable 
preference which‘you. have been pleated ‘to 
accord me : I mean'the afliduity with which 
I vifited your library, during a {pring and a 
fummet, forthe purpofe of filently felecting 
from it the documents needed to conduct 
to their conclufion féme theological and lit- 
erary labors, which T fhall confider brought 
almioft to perfection if they refult in cawfing 
me to’ ‘appear ‘even in’ @ moderate. degree 
worthy of the honors which you have been 
pleafed to confer upon me. 
he could be the eulogift of the Saint Bartholome ow. 
Le fage dit, felon les gens, etc. 

% Muratori (Loidis/Aintoine) was born Oober 
21, 4672; in the duchy of Modena, and died Jan- 
vary, 23, 4750. ‘This, indefatigable, {cholar left 
fixty-four works, which form a Collection of thirty- 
fix volumes quarto, publifhed at Arezzo, 1767- 
1780; ora felection of forty-eight volumes — 
publifhed at Venice, 1790-1810. 

} Franck or Franke ( Jean-Michel) was bese’ in 
1747, in Upper Saxony, and died June 19, 1775. 
His Cazalogue de la Bibliotheque du Comte de Bunau, 
Leipfic, 1750—"56, in feveni volumes quarto, is a 
mafterpiece of patience and bibliographical learn- 
ing. Unfortunately for feience, this work was) not 
wholly completed. Franck merits in every refpadt 
the praife beftowed upon him by the author of the 
difcourfe; and -it would be gratifying if, all the 
editors of .catalogues,—though it would be too 
much to exa@t of them the power of this able 
bibliographer,—would ‘at leaft ‘take: him fora 
model before commencing their work. 


I therefore truly appreciate, gentlemen, 
all the honor of the glorious burden -which 
you" have . juft imhpofed’ upon’ me; ‘but 
i feel, at the fame) timey how much itis 
beyond my ftrergth, as well by its own'na- 
ture as by the duties which circumitances 
may further ‘add to it.; But: I venture to 
hope that your kindnefs will fuitain» my 
weakne({s; 1. fhall have'to fupport me your 
counfels, which 1 fhall ever make ipa duty 
to follow. Your fpirit, your hands even, 
I-am fain to believe, will aid me in arrang- 
ing, in orhamenting, in’ maintaining, in en- 
larging your library ; and what remains to 
me yét of vigor, what rémains to me yet’ of 
a life which is advancing rapidly ‘to itsde- 
cling; I have firmly refolved hall) besde- 
voted to ‘the talk of proving myfelf: in. all 
refpects'worthy of ‘your ‘confidence, and of 
the honors which-you have:been’ pleafed to 
confer upon ‘me,’ Thus, gentlemen, all my 
cares, all my efforts, alli my ftudies, will be 
devoted ‘to the fole objett of proving» the 
deep gratitude with which your:goodnefs 
has/infpired me, of which I {hall never lofe 
the remerbrance. 


—_0 --—- 


Fdiomologie des Animauz; 


Ou, Recuercnes Hisroriques, ANATOMIQUES, 
PuystoLociques, PuILotoGiques ET GLassoLo- 
Giques, sur LA LANGue ‘ves Betes. Par Prrr- 
quin DE -GemBtoux.' Paris; @ /a tour de Babel, 
Quai Voltaire, 13. 1844... (80, pp..256.) 


"Dre .author opens his fubjeét thus; “The 
Bible fays,the firft,and the laft word upon the 
Idiomology, of Animals; and, in accordance 
with, this, eternal, book, ‘the philologitt may 

-affert.and boldly ;maintain that, at, the: pe- 
riod when God peopled; the -univerfe with 
organized intelligences, the language of all 
his creatures was; identically the fame, ex- 
_cepting always the infinite fhades;very nat- 
urally produced by a number of powerful 
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but minute circumftances, which it would 
be out of place to examine here, This is 
a nice queltion, which I have raifed more 
than once in my. 7raité dela Folie des 
Anmaux (Paris, 1839, 2 vols. 8vo), of 
which I have always felt the importance, 
and which I have promifed myfelf to ap- 
proach and exhauft fome day. This I have 
finally done, after long ftudies.” 

fr upon the perufal of this exordium, 
our readers feel fufficient intereft to accom- 
pany us.in our analyfis of this moft fingular 
of fingular books, they will hear things as 
wonderful as 
—‘tongnes in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ftones.”” 

M. Gembloux divides his work in the 
manner indicated in his title. In. his firft 
division (Hz/lortcal), he quotes the Bible 
as proof that animals had, and have, the 
gift of fpeech. The ferpent was curfed 
becaufe he abufed: his eloquence in feducing 
Eve, He mutt, therefore, have {pokena hu- 
man language. Weare told that the Lord 
did not difdain to make an agreement with 
wild as well as domefticated animals. In 
the Jewifh law, animals were treated like 
men, The weighty authorities, Plato, Fla- 
vius Jofephus, Saint Bafil the Great, Silvain 
Bailly, and the traditional hiftory of all peo- 
ple, as preferved in their fables, fhow that 
animals ufed to converfe in a manner intel- 
ligible to men, “‘ At what epoch, then, did 
the difference of idioms become an infur- 
mountable barrier of feparation, not. only 
between human families, but alfo between 
them and zoological families? .. .. When 
did it pleafe God to divide into mutually 
unintelligible tongues the primitive lan- 
guages?” When occurred the’ * calamitous 
philological cataclyfm which feparated hu- 
manity into inimical hordes without frater- 
nal relations, and in which mén alone were 
involved—as though the Eternal had wifhed 
to confole the animals who had periflied in 
a previous cataclyfin, from which men alone 
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had efcaped, as is attefted by the Bible and 
geology ?” 

The Bible is filent upon this point, but 
M. Gembloux thinks it was. probably at the 
date of the building of the Tower of Babel. 
“Thus,” he continues, “I am not far from 
fuppofing that the primitive language, grad- 
ually perfected by man until the phonetic 
difafter of Babel, was intelligible for all be- 
ings endowed with intelligence and with 
vocal apparatus (in complete harmony of 
relation with the needs of this intelligence), 
up to the moment when God rendered the 
language of men fo multifarious, that they 
were unable to underftand each other. 
Since that day they have not ceafed to dif- 
pute without agreeing, and the beafts even 
no longer comprehend each other.” This 
primitive language, ‘‘ which muft have con- 
fitted at firft of monofyllables, or at moft 
of trifyllables,” was daily modified by men ; 
while “all the other links of the zoological 
chain (anneaux de [échelle zoologique), re- 
maining ftrangers to the great phonetic cat- 
acly{m, have preferved their primitive and 
fimple idiom intact,” ‘This progrefs on the 
one hand, and confervatifm on the other, 
are among the inevitable accidents ‘‘ which 
fucceflively multiply the infurmountable dif- 
ficulties we meet to-day whenever we try 
to put ourfelves in intelleétual conneétion 
with animals by means of f{peech alone ;” 
and here is one of the punifhments for the 
original fin, 

After an examination of what has been 
written upon this fubjeét, the author con- 
tinues: ‘* The queftion of the language of 
beafts fhould, then, like fo many others, oc- 
cupy the attention of philofophers.” He 
is cautious of confounding it with the quef- 
tion of the intelligence of beafts, though “ it 
muft be allowed that there is really between 
thefe two great and wonderful faéts an in- 
feparable connection, in the whole zoologi- 
cal chain; yet they would deceive them- 
felves who fhould conclude that intelligence 
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does not exift where the voice is never 
heard: and if, as is inevitable, Anatomy 
and Phyfiology.are called upon to declare 
that thought is everywhere concomitant 
with the exiftence of cerebral organs, they 
fhow alfo inevitably that fpeech is the im- 
mediate and neceflary product of vocal or- 
gans, and fecondarily of acouftic organs.” 

The fecond part treats of his fubjeéct in 
its anatomical and phyfiological bearings, 
The author thinks ‘that, 1 general, all 
that conftitutes, I will not fay the phyfiolo- 
gy of the voice, but the phyfiology of lan- 
guage, remains to be known,” 

No one will deny that the male of the 
frog (Rana efculenta) has a certain vocal 
power, or that many animals can pronounce 
words, That they can do fo only ina par- 
tial manner is nothing in the argument, for 
we find many human beings in the fame 
condition; and perhaps in both cafes ‘the 
abfence of fuch or fuch a found, or fuch or 
fuch an intonation, may be explained by 
the native weaknefs or original inactivity, 
although imperceptible in its anatomical or 
phyfiological caufe, of fome material por- 
tion of the three phonetic tubes,” 

After fhowing that the “mammifere, 
birds, etc., poffefs in reality vocal appara- 
tus, anatomically and phyfiologically refem- 
bling, more or lefs perfectly, that of man, but 
conttantly in connection with the extent of 
individual intelligence,” the author ends 
this fection of his work as follows : 

“Can any one perfuade himfelf, now, 
that wife and forefeeing Nature has en- 
dowed animals with the ufelefs and deri- 
fory luxury of a complete apparatus of pho- 
nation, while depriving them of phonation 
itfelf—that is to fay, of the natural and ne- 
ceflary functions of this very apparatus? 
No, certainly, for Nature makes nothing 
abfolutely ufelefs, and as a general rule 
there is no organic apparatus without func- 
tions, and no functions without fpecial or- 
ganic apparatus; but the inevitable func- 
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tion, fingle and neceffary, of the vocal ap- 
paratus being {peech, all animals having a 
vocal apparatus are inconteftably endowed 
with {peech, for the exiftence of organs 
naturally involves that of their functions.” 

In the third part of his work, M. Gem- 
bloux examines this natural language, which, 
according to Thomas Reid, confifts—firf, 
in modulations of the voice ; fecond, in ged- 
tures; third, in the features and expreflion. 
As to the firft of thefe modes of expredlion, 
this phonetic language of the paflions or af- 
fections is naturally created in all animals 
who have a vocal apparatus in harmony 
with their moral needs; and this language 
is probably the fame in men and animals, 
Animals, we fee, ufe it; and men would 
probably do fo, af they were entirely free 
from affociation, and dependent fimply 
upon inftinét, which directs and produces 
thefe founds. ‘‘For,” fays the author, 
“‘ inftinét is, if I may exprefs my/felf thus, 
the fpeech of the organs, very different, I 
hope, from the fpeech of the thoughts. 
This is the whole myftery. In fact, the 
name which expreffes it exaétly is ANavch- 
néc inftinét; and, under this head, M. Du- 
jés* is perhaps the firft who faw the truth. 
Thus the domain of inftinét, in man as in 
the animals, extends to all the phyfical or 
material needs; but intelligence is the do- 
main of thought. M. Dujés felt it per- 
fectly when he faid that /planchnic inftin® 
fhowed itielf in all its purity, in man as ir 
all the mammifere and birds, by the noifes 
or cries of appeal caufed by hunger; and 
here is fhown an indirect relation between 
the voice and the digeftion.” 

This involuntary language all animals 
have; but they learn other founds, The 
dog does not bark naturally, but has learned 
that noife from his intercourfe with man; 
Columbus, on his fecond veyage to Amer- 


* Traité de Phyfologie Comparée de Homme at 
des Animaux. Montpellier, 1838. Svo. 
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ica, found that the dogs he had left there 
on his firft voyage did not bark any more. 
At what period dogs firft learned this found 
is unknown, though they had the habit in 
the time of Pericles. ‘This language of ani- 
mals is. made ufe of by hunters, who imi- 
tate the cry of the female, in order to at- 
tract the male, Birds are attracted by the 
fame''means; the hoftler keeps his horfe 
quiet by a peculiar noife; dogs are excited 
to fight by a fort of hifling: in thefe cafes, 
men ufe a language known by animals.. We 
would cite another inftance, come to light 
too late'to be quoted by-our author. In 
his ‘romance of ‘The Marble Faun; Mr. 
Hawthorne makes one of his chara¢ters ac- 
quainted with the peculiar idioms of all the 
various birds, Our author fpeaks of a dog 
belonging to the director of the opera at 
Paris, which could fing a morceau from 
Mozart, and of another which could fing 
the gamut; and Leibnitz knew a dog which 
could fay thirty ‘words befides the alphabet, 
with the exception of M, N, and X. 


Hence we may conclude— 

“© 1, That the exiftence of aivocal organ 
prefuppofes neceffarily a voice and fpeech, 
when the brain exifts in'a normal condi- 
tion, ris 

*«2, That if the extent of intelligence 
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point of the vocal organ for all beings, and 
confequently perfeétly alike, always except- 
ing the neceflary and numetous modifica- 
tions which may be given them by the ac- 
ceffory organs of the phonetic apparatus of 
each zoological family. 

**5. Finally, that the fame influences, 
interior or exterior, a¢t equally upon the 
vocal organ and upon its funétions, as well 
with men as with animals.” 


The fourth part of the work is devoted 
to the vocabulary and fyntax of the lan- 
guage of animals. 

- M. Gembloux, while juftly proud of the 
many new truths he has difplayed in the 
{cience of Zoological Idiomology, confeffes 
his inability to furnifh any thing-like a com- 
plete dictionary of the various dialeéts ‘of 
the language of animals. . *‘ It is evident,” 
he fays, ‘that to properly perform fuch a 
tafk, it would be indifpenfably neceffary to 
have the refults of all the obfervations of 
many {cholars, fora fingle man could never 
either fee every thing or colleét every thing, 
and particularly in Zoological Idiomology, 
fince nothing has as yet been done in this 
matter. Thus, finally, to hazard ngthing, 
we will be fhort upon this point; and the 
Mezzofanti of Zoological Idiomology will 
deferve our admiration only when the new 


explains always the-richnefs and’ variety of philology fhall have‘ arrived at the point to 


the ‘idiom f{poken, we may equally deter- 
mine @ priori the extent and quality of the 
voice bythe fimple anatomical appreciation 
of the phonetic organs. 

**3.° That the intelligence varies as much 
as the art of {peech, not only in the fame 
human family, but alfo in the fame zoologi- 
cal’ family. 

«4. Phat in man, as in’ the animals, the 
pathetic portion of the general idiomology 
being in fome way genuine minologifms, it 
is impoffible that the fame fentiment fhould 
not. lead to the produétion of the fame 
found, and inevitably alfo ‘upon the fame 





which human philology has at prefent at- 
tained.” 

From the author’s reflections upon this 
fubjec&t we fele& the following: The fong 
of the canary “‘ refembles in a meafure the 
idiom of the Italian peninfula, created by 
Dante, or fome of the’ indigenous idioms of 
America ;” the fong of the nightingale has 
“‘fome fort of family refemblance with the 
fonorous, full, majeftic, and. mufical fylla- 
bles of Spanith ;” the fong of the warbler 
( fauvette ) is like Portuguefe, which com- 
bines the fweetnefs of Italian with the ma- 
jefty of Spanifh; the crow feems to {peak 
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German ; while the -fwallow, or {parrow, 
{peaks Englifh. 

With ‘animals, as with men, thought is 
anterior and fuperior to fpeech, juft as 
{peech is to writing. 

With animals; as with the Chinefe, the 
idioms appear to be wanting in forms, and 
to do without grammatical conneétions. As 
thefe f{pecial conditions have not varied with 
the Chinefe fince the time of Confucius, it 
is nearly certain that it has been the fame 
with the idiomology of animals. 

“* It is faid generally, that the foundation 
of all human languages are the words which 
defignate things; and yet no one doubts 
that thefe parts of f{peech are completely 
foreign to the idiomology of animals, as any 
one can eafily affure himfelf. In fadt, it 
can be conceived that animals can call each 
other very well without naming each other, 
for this occurs very often with men. Hence 
there refults the manifeft inutility of prop- 
er names, perfonal pronouns, etc., and 
we can ealily underftand alfo that they 
have;no need for /ubjlantives to defignate 
things. "Their life and their few needs en- 
able them to eafily forego fuch a luxury of 
words; and the proof that it is really fo is 
found in the fact that, inftead of having 
different names for each individual of each 
family, when they with to call them they 
conftantly emit the fame found, with the 
fame articulation.” 

In their language, as in thofe fpoken by 
many tribes of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America, adjectives are alfo a ufelefs luxu- 
ry, fince this part of fpeech is naturally 
confounded with the verb, They expres 
the. /uperlative, however, by the applica- 
tion of energy ig their {peech. The artecle 
is:alfo aaa is the adverb; while by 
tone, accent, or repetition, they reprefent 
the prepofitions and conjunctions. The 
anterjection is common, and, verlified or 
Subjlantived, is really the foundation of 


their language—which, therefore, may be 


faid to confit of interjections and verbal 


Subjiantives. 


The reft of this divifion-is occupied with 
metaphyfical difcuflions upon: language ,in 
the abftract, upon the comparative compli- 
cation of this language and that of the In- 
dians and Chinefe, and other queftions of 
like nature, which, as they are left perhaps 
more obfcure’ than they were found, had 
better be paffed over in difcreet.filence. 

The fifth part treats of the gloflary of 
the language of animals. ‘The author ends 
this part and his volume with a vocabulary 
of the language of the ftriated monkey, which 
is faid to haye a very rich idiqm; for this 
we muft refer the reader to the work itfelf, 
remarking that it comprifes twelve expref- 
fions. 

In this part the author quotes three ren- 
derings of the fong of the nightingale, which 
we feproduce here. The firft is by Marco 
Bettini, and occurs in his Ruben, Hilaro- 
tragedia Satiro paftorale, 4to, Parme, 1614. 
It is as follows : 


Tiouou, tiouou, tioudu, tiouou, tiouou, 
Zpe ticu zqua, 
Quorrrror pipi, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tix, 
Quoutio, quoutio, quoutio, quoutio, 
Zqud, zquo, zqud, zquo, 

Zi, zi, zi, zi, zi, zi, zi, zi, 


Quorror tiou zqua pipiqui, 


The fecond is given by a German natu- 
ralift, Jean Mathieu Bechftein, in his Ge-. 
meinniitzige Naturge/chichte Deut/chlands 
nach allen drey Rewchen, Leipfic, 1789, 2 
vols, 8vo.; and fo delighted Nodier, that 
he declared it to be a “‘ tour-de force ex- 
traordinaire.”’ -M. René Chalons, the au- 
thor of the Count de Fort/as hoax, was alfo 
fo pleafed, that he publilhed a magnificent 
edition of it, in one page folio, with the 
title, Chant du Rojfignol, &’ Mons, chez 
Jevenois, 1840: 











Tiouon, tiouou, tiovca, tiouou, 
Sphe tiou tokoua ; 
Tio, tio, tio, tio, 
Kououtiou, kououtiou, kououtiou, kououtiou ; 
Tikouo, tfkouo, thkouo, thkouo, 
Thi, thi, thi, thi, efi, thi, efi, tfi, tfi, efi, efi, 
Kouorror, tiou, tfkoua, pipitkfouis ; 
Tio, tfo, tfo, tfo, tfo, tfo, tfo, tfo, tfo, tfo, tfo, tfo, 
tfirrhading ! 
Tfi fi fi toft fi fi fi fi fi fi fi, 
Tforre tforre tforre tforrehi ; 

Tfatn tfatn tfatn tfatn tfatn tfatn tfatn thi; 
Dlo dlo dlo dla dio dlo dlo dlo dlo; 
Kouiou, trrrrrrrrritzt, 

Lu lu lu ly ly ly fi li li li, 

Kouio didl li Ioulyli. 

Ha guour guour koui kouio! 

Kouio kououi kououi kououi koui koui koui koui 
ghi ghi ghi; 

Gholl gholl, gholl gholl ghia hududoi. 
Koui koui horr na dia dia dillhi! 

Hets hets hets hets hets hets hets hets hets hets 
hets hets hets hets hets ; 

Touarrho koftchoi ; 

Kouia kouia kouia kouia kouia kouia kouia 
kouiati ; 

Koui koui koui io io io io io io io koui; 

Lu lyle lolo didi io kouia. 

Higuai guai guay guai guai guai guai guai houior 
tfio tfiopi. 

The third is by Dupont de Nemours, 
and occurs in the Souvenirs de la Mar- 
quife de Crequy, Paris, 1840, 8vo, tome vi. 
p- 222: 

Ti-6-ou, ti-d-ou, ti-d-ou, 
Spe tiou z’cou-d, 
Cou-orror pipi, 
Ti-6, ti-d, ti-d, coui cid! 
Ziou-6, z’cou-6, z’cou-d, 
Ti tf tf, 


Curror tiou! z’quow’-pipi, coui! 


A careful ftudy and comparifon of thefe 
three verfions will fully enable the reader 
to judge whether zoological literature bids 
fair to repay the labor of further refearch. 
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In The Phtlobiblfow for June of 
laft year, we gave a curfory notice of the 
Englith edition of The Book-Hunter. Since 
then it has been republifhed in this coun- 
try, with commendable typographical ex- 
cellence, by Meffrs. Sheldon and Company 
of this city, under the editorial fupervifion 
of Mr. Richard Grant White. 

We propofe, therefore, on the prefent 
occafion, fimply to direct the attention of 
our readers to fome of the peculiar charac- 
teriftics of that gentleman’s editorial anno- 
tations which appear in this new edition. 

Mr. White’s editorial labors are com- 
prifed in fome forty-feven ‘* additional 
notes.” ‘The firft of thefe, a “ Prefatory 
note,” occupies four pages. It contains a 
ludicrous misquotation from Brant’s Shyppe 
of Fooles—a work with which one might 
reafonably prefume Mr. White to be better 
acquainted. It alfo difclofes, with the moft 
charming naiveté imaginable, Mr, White’s 
apparently recent and truly wonderful dif- 
covery, that a certain abridgment of the 
Fujftinian Pandects is “ angexcellent work”! 
It further alludes to a fuppofed neceflity 
that Mr. White fhould correct divers ‘* falfe 
conclufions” as to “‘ the focial and literary 
condition” of the United States, to which 
he fays that Mr. Burton has led the reader. 
In the fequel we find that this 1s mere ver- 
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biage though Mr. Burton has ‘made fome 
obvious and ‘trivial miftakes on this ‘point, 
Mr White has’ corrected nothing, 

Pafiing over feveral flippant and preten- 
tious notes—which fuggeft no fpecial, com- 
ment, fave on the bad tafte that has placed 
them where they are—we encotinter, on 
pages 63,64, one of the moft objectionable 
of Mr. White’s armotations. \ Ierelates to 
*Shappyomiftakes” ‘which “**ferve: for the 
protection of the book-eollector.” ” One of 
thefe’ fmiftakes” is: defcribedas’ follows: 
The obfeurity ofa learned language veils 
the frroft formidable error’ of the prefs chat 
probably ever’ occurred, except one in the 
London * Morning Chronicle’ on the morn» 
ing after the birth-of the Prince{s of Wales 
at Buckingham Palace, the vernacular enor- 
Mity of which makes it 'abfolutely unnien+ 
tinable, o‘The! fdrimer fellto' the lot of 
Erafiaus ‘in ‘his’ book? Vidua .Chriftiana, 
which ‘he :dedicated'to Charles the Fifth’s 
fitter; the Queef of Hungary. In this vol- 
ume, andiof that illuftridas princets' herfelf, 
he wrote; Mente -illa! wfam' aan -fempeér 
fuifes que talem feminamdeceret ;  bitt 
the printer, as if ferzed upon ‘by the fpiric 
of Arctino, niade him fly, Mentala wfam 
eam, &¢., which ftupefidous announcement 
went through the whole of @ latge edition,” 

We-pats over the itinaté vulgarity which 
impels Mr. White to ftate ‘in print 'that-he 
is acquainted with’ @ ftory too) dirty’/to’ be 
told, and'came to’ his wlufion t6'Erafmus. 
This filthy anecdote whieh he has copied 
from Bayle’s Dictionnaire Hijtorique et Crr- 
tigue; Are) Mxrie' Rewe pi? HonGriz, Note 

idoes"not contain one Word? of truth: 
Had Mf. White looked into {'vommion‘an 
atithority ids Jortin’s Life of Erafinus (vol. 
it, pp. 66, 61, S¥o edit} Lotidon) 1808), 
he would not have made'{uch ar! eprepions 
blunder: °° For My! White’s fpecial confid> 
eration, we will cite Jortin’s account of this 
“happy miftakey” 

“In the /purians epittie of Erafmus to 

VOL. I.—-H 


Petrus Curfius,” fays* Jortin, ‘it is ftated 
that one of the:workmen at the prefs, vexed 
that Erafmus'would ‘not give him money, 
revenged himfelf moft malicioufly, and, by 
a {mall alteration of 'a'word in the text of 
his Vidua Chrijhana, had made hin utter 
a grofs obfcenity.” 

** Erafmus feems to have feen'this forged 
letter, or tohave “heard an account of it, 
and confiplains of it 4s‘a piece ‘of fcurrilous 
impudence, in Epiltle 1279.” Befides this, 
Le Clerc, the editor .of the beft edition of 
the Works of ‘Erafmus, agrees with Jortin 
iy pronouncing the letter! /pwrrous? and in 
the Vidua Chrifhana of Brafnvus there: is 
no fuch paflage to be found.as Atgue mente 
la ufam eam, ete., or any thing that-looks 
like it. K 4 

As a flight offset'to ‘Mr, White’s mifin- 
formation on this fubjeét, we here citey from 
his-note on page’67; one item of truth, on 
a mattef with which he may be’ prefumed 
to be thoroughly acquainted >“ I may be 
very dull” fays Mr. White) “ orvery ig- 
norant.” Few perfons, ‘probably, will in 
cline! to difpute that propofition. 

On ‘page 74; a@proposto nothing, Mr. 
White’ notices “a -ftrange miftake” made 
by Lowndes, inthis Bibliagrapher’s Man 
val. Tt appears’ that; in’thae work, The 
Federah/t is) \defcrited as“ a collection of 
Effays in which Joh Williamey ahas/An- 
thony: Pafpwins; was! ‘concenied” This 
error —Wwhich! was, in’ fae, ‘only a ‘partial 
one—feems to have “quite -exhaufted the 
angelic paticrice of Mr. White; and ted to 
the following Burt off alcoholic bomsbatt ; 
“Shades of Hamilton -anid Monroe}? he 
cries, ‘“ founders’ 6f the!’ Great Republic; 
and revered ‘éxpofitors of the"Conftitution, 


Yyotir noble work, whiel ftands almoft alone, 


as being at bAee anundifpared aathoricy in 
policies! and] claflie-in levtets,-is aferies of 
eflays in which! # pafyoinading alias “was 
edncernéd’;’ and this is alb ?' (Could any 
thing be Hore’ pungent or touching?!" We 
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pardon Mr. White in his virtuous indigna- 
tion, for calling The Federalié ‘an un- 
difputed authority ;” but how can we par- 
don him for thus difturbing the fhade of 
Monroe? That ‘‘ revered expofitor” had 
nothing to do with The Federali/t, and it 
feems to us extremely cruel thus to dif- 
play him in a foot-note. Lowndes’s par- 
tial error is an error of explicable origin— 
feeing that ‘‘ Anthony Pafquin” (not Pa/- 
guins) did publith in this country a paper 
called The Federalist, which Lowndes has 
confounded with the famous work of Hamir- 
ron, Mapison, and Jay ;’ but Mr, White’s 
error is one of thofe that arife from inexcu- 
fable ignorance, confidering that the names 
of the writers of The Federal? have been 
given in every edition of the work publifhed 
fince 1802. Accordingly, we think that 
his own gentle rebuke of Lowndes is appli- 
cable yet more directly to himfelf; for, to 
quote that rebuke, ‘‘ when, pretending to 
{peak with authority, he exhibits fueh den- 
fity of ignorance, both | his. ignorance and 
his pretence become ridiculous.” ©. 

The next; five or fix of Mr. White’s 
notes are remarkable chiefly for their irrele- 
vance and: charaéteriftic fciolifm. One of 
them, occupying an entire page, conveys 
Mr. White’s opinion on the fubje¢t of “‘ top- 
edges” and “large paper;”” it alfo alludes 
to Adam Smith as having been ‘‘a dandy 
in his library.” One, on page 85, vents 
Mr, White’s democratic notions in a moft 
‘abfurd manner. It is about royalty, and con- 
tains an impertinent allufion to the Englifh 
heir-apparent, and a prefumptuous appeal 
to Mr. Thackeray. We quote a paflage 
from this note,-as illuftrative of Mr, White’s 
idea of farcafm: ‘‘ The German lad named 
Albert Edward, who was here a year or two 
ago, feemed an intelligent, well-mannered, 
well-meaning -youth,—high  praife. for one 
of his family, on the mother’s fide—is it 
not, Mr. Thackeray?” Does'Mr. White 
ferioufly imagine that his patronizing tone 
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toward the Prince of Wales will occur to 
any intelligent reader as aught other than 
fupremely ludicrous? We forbear com- 
ment on Mr, White’s exquifite good tafte 
in appealing to Mr. Thackeray to endorfe 
his vulgar infolence. 

Mr. White, however, is capable of itill 
more deplorable nonfenfe—as may be feen 
in his note on page 94, wherein he.rehearfes 
a tale told to him “ with rwefud merriment” 
by the wife of a book-lover., .An allufion 
to Heber, made by Mr. Burton, ferves as 
a pretext for introducing this twaddle ; and 
Mr. White proceeds to fay, with much cir- 
cumlocution, that a lady went into the 
country, to {pend the fummer, “leaving 
the man that owned ‘her in, town;” that 
the houfe was full of books when fhe went 
away; that when. fhe returned, later in the 
feafon, fhe found her bed-chamber crowded 
with books, and her hufband ‘in breezy 
undrefs” on ‘the nuptial couch ;” and that 
there was, actually a barricade of books on 
that particular part of ‘‘ the nuptial couch” 
“where her lovely limbs had lain.” This 
pointlefs rigmarole occupies nearly a. page. 
We prefume—fince no lady would be like- 
ly to talk to Mr, White about ‘her lovely 
limbs” or her “ nuptial couch,” and fince 
no fenfible perfon would conceive fuch an 
incident worth telling.as humorous—that 
the ftory is autobiographical. Let thofe 
who will, approve the. tafte and, difcretion 
which can foift fuch trafh upon another 
man’s book, and offer it to the public asa 
fample of judicious annotation, 

A little farther on, Mr. White occupies 
the greater part of a page in ftating the 
fhallow truifm that ‘‘a well-chofen library 
is arich pofleflion.” But, fays Mr. White, 
in a paroxyfm of prudence, “‘a library pays 
no intereft;, and more volumes than an, or- 
dinary, bookcafeful, or two, are occafion of 
great trouble and of /ome expenfe.” That 
Mr. White’s library —-if he happens to have 
one—has “ paid no intereft,” might, per- 
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haps, be inferred from the*character of his 
annotations on this book; but it will re- 
quire a mind fomewhat more acute than 
his to convince the {cholar that books yield 
nothing to their intelligent and fympathetic 
owner. 

Pafling next to page 108, we find the fol- 
lowing note, fuggefted by a difparaging allu- 
fion to the Tu/culan Queflions : **\ ven- 
ture,” fays Mr. White, “to put in a plea 
for the exemption of the Tu/culan Que/- 
tions from this cenfure. ‘They are not 
high and mighty, or foaring, or profound, 
or even dramatic, like the Platonic Dia- 
logues, from the prolixity and occafional 
ray regs eo of which, however, they 
are free. But they treat of great topics 
with fuch fimplicity and clearnefs, and in 
fuch a fpirit of candid inquiry, and do this 
in fuch elegant Latin, that it feems to me 
aman might read them occafionally with 
great pleafure. Such, at leaft, is the im- 
preflion left upon my memory by a book 
which I have not {een fince my firft college 
year.” 

It is difficult to keep a ferious counte- 
nance while reading fuch arrant nonfenfe, 
fuch empty affectation of fuperior claflical 
culture, and fuch ludicrous felf-laudation 
as Mr. White has managed to embody in 
this note. It is interefting, however, as af- 
fording evidence of the manly development 
of Mr. White’s comprehenfive mind in early 
youth—for it will be obferved that he de- 
clares pofitively he has not feen the Tw/cu- 
lan Que/hons fince his “‘ firft college year.” 
The famous {cholar Danie] Heinfius main- 
tained that ‘‘ Grotius was a man from the 
inftant of his birth, and never had difcov- 
ered any figns of childhood.” Scarcely in- 
ferior to the young Grotius was-the Fre/h- 
man who could run fuch a fagacious parallel 
between the Tu/culan Queflions and the 
Platonic Dialogues, and we commend this 
fignificant example of precocity to future 
biographers of “ Enfans Célébres.” 


We pafs over two pages of garrulity 
about the Anglo-Saxon race, in which Mr. 
White makes much ado about his difcovery 
that no fuch race now exifts, We alfo pais 
over his equally pointlefs and wholly fuper- 
fluous difquifition on Irifh bulls. Thefe 
notes, and others like them, are harmlefs 
enough, and fuggeft no efpecial comment. 
More particular attention is due to a face- 
tious puff of fome unknown “ bookfeller,” 
on page 173. Of this modeft gentleman 
Mr. White remarks, ‘‘ He has too much 
fenfe to wifh that he had been called a bib- 
liopole.” One would like to know—fince 
glory has thus overtaken him—by what 
name this repofitory of “‘ fenfe” is recog- 
nized among men. “‘ He is,” adds the en- 
thufiaftic editor, “‘ capable of inftructing 
moft of his cuftomers,” Has Mr. White 
improved the privileges thus afforded? If 
not, let him at once confult that fource of 
information, and, in particular, let him in- 
quire about “‘ the fhade of Monroe.” We 
fear, however, that the advice is thrown 
away. ‘A lady who does me the honor 
to look over my fhoulder” is, apparently, 
much more to Mr. White’s tafte than that 
mine of wifdom who muft not be called “a 
bibliopole.” This fair female (is it fhe of 
“the nuptial couch” and “the lovely 
limbs,” once more?) does not, however, 
feem to have been always propitious. On 
Mr. White’s own authority, it is clear that, 
at page 175, fhe “laughed with fcorn.” 
We cannot wonder at this—fince fhe was 
doing Mr. White the honor to look over 
his fhoulder—but we are certainly grieved 
for Mr. White. It is evident that, in mo- 
ments of “‘ fcorn,” fhe muft have made him 
fuffer a good deal, if her cuftomary ftyle 
was like the following: ‘‘ Why,” fays this 
feminine Mentor, “a reprint ifn’t dirty ; 
it doefn’t fmell badly ; it ifn’t tattered and 
torn; it doefn’t need mending and rebind- 
ing to keep it from tumbling to pieces; it 
has little chance of harboring unnamable 
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creeping things which, Noah might as well 
have kept,out of the ark.”.. Has Mr, White 
been often’ called upon.to endure that fort 
of farcafm? If fo, let. us,not wonder that 
he. babbles of ‘‘ lovely Jimbs,” and recuss 
with; fuch tender, regret. to. the Tu/culan 
Queflions... The friend who, on! page 201, 
hinted..to hisn to take refuge in Coptic re- 
fearches, was, a ‘benevolent -mian. 

The next: item of importance that at- 
tracts our attention is;om page 184. ‘This 
remark relates 10| The Frewate. Libranes 
of New York, a luxurious: volume, pre- 
pared by Dr. Jamies Wynne, and publifhed 
in this dity,as a literary,f{peculation, . Mr. 
White makes the ridiculous ftatement that 
this volufie- was publifhed to juftify a ceér- 
tain ‘‘ municipal pride” on the-part of the 
gentlemen, whofe collections are therein de- 
icribed—-which it appears Mr. Luther Farn- 
ham had grievoully offended, by, publifhing, 
fome years before, an ainpretending pam- 
phiet .of feventy-nine pages, entitled, 4 
Glance at Private Lebraries, referring par- 
ticularly to the private libraries of Botton 
and to thofé ‘in its immediate vicinity. 
Nothing certainly could be more abfurd 
and erroneous than, this ftatement; but to 
expofe in detailall. Mr, White’s. blunders 
concerning 7 /ie Private Libraries of New 
York would require more fpace than we 
can {pare at prefent: we fhall therefore 
difmifs the fubject with. this brief notice. 

A palpable blunder is made by Mr. 
White in his note -n page 186. He there 
ftates that Maurice Mejan’s Recuer des 
Caufes Célebres is ‘a, book which ftands 
here for weeks and months on the fhelves of 
the old bookfellers, afking a buyer at a few 
dollars,” This is not true. Mejan’s col- 
leétion is rarely ‘met with here; and no- 
body outfide of the legal or medical ‘pro- 
feffion, unlefs tin€tured with a partiality for 
“nuptial. couches” and ‘lovely limbs,” 
would be likely to feek for it. 

A prophetic note on page 199, etc., 
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éembadies a defence of the/ literary profpects 
of this country, .Among other thingsy, it 
appears, on -Mr. White’s teftimony, that 
there, are “‘a few gentlemen’? in this, city, 
who, “were. it) found very, defirable for 
the interefts of literature,” would pay the 
¢xpenfe of .‘reprinting a thoufand «vol- 
umes,” Why does not Mr. White improve 
the, opportunity, and Jet, them ‘reprint a 
thoufand copies of his piquant work on .Va- 
tional Hymns? Perhaps, however, he'trutts 
too much to the moving {pirit of the friend 
who ftudied Coptic, and who, he tells.us, 
has gone to Egypt. Poflibly fomething may 
come of this, but we are not fanguine. Mr. 
White’s prophetic foul forefees a time ‘‘when 
peace, truth, juftice, and good-will : fhall 
reign, and only they thall reygn—as when 
they do reign they muft reygn—throughi- 
out all the world.” Let \us hope thatthe 
“few gentlemen,” aflifted by Mr. White, 
will have perpetuated licerature in America 
by the time that rainy feafon fets in. 

We pafs, meanwhile, to one of thofe im- 
mediate and praétical points in literary hit- 
tory which never fail to fuggeft a difplay 
of recondite learning on the part of Mr. 
White. In Mr. Burton’s text, on page 
216, occurs the following allufion: “‘A 
work dedicated apparently to this object, 
which I have been unable to find in the 
body, is mentioned under a very tantali- 
zing title. It is by a certain John Charles 
Conrad Oelrichs, author of feveral {craps 
of literary hiftory, and is called a Differta- 
tion concerning the Fates of Libraries and 
Books, and, in the firft place, concerning 
the books that have been eaten—fuch I 
take to be the meaning of Di//ertatio de 
Bibliothecarum ac Librorum Fatts, wnpri- 
mis libris comejits.” 'To this, Mr. White 
attaches a note which is at once benign, 
lucid, and modeft. ‘‘'The good Oelrichs,” 
he fays, “plainly refers to books which 
have been devoured ; as we know from the 
publifhers’ advertifements, and the affur- 
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ances of young ladies, ‘that many books are, 
every years \\\Dhts book, and. partacularly 
the pages on which thefe notes-are writéen, 
will be eagerly dewoured..by an intelligent 
public, and jo pa/s tova place among the 
hibri'comepii?” ‘Wherefore “the-good Ocl- 
richs ?? Can Mr. Whité vouch for the vir- 
tue of his defunct friend? Does he know, 
of his own ‘knowledge, thay Oelrichs was 
“00d”? , Does he,, in, fhort, know, any 
thing whatever about Oelrichs? Mr. Bur- 
ton certainly exhibits general ignorance on 
this fubje&—for he defcribes him as the 
“author of feveral {craps of literary hifto- 
ty,” and ftyles one of his prefaces “a work” 
—nor does the erudite Mr, White vouch- 
fafe to correét Mr. Burton’s errors. Plain- 
ly, then, Mr, White’s knowledge of ** the 
good -Oelrichs”—if he has any—is, we in- 
fer, confined exclufively to the‘maral char- 
acter of the deceafed.- He will, then, be 
agreeably furprifed to learn that “ the good 
Oelrichs” was,-in fact, a diftinguifhed law- 
yer, and the author of many works of value, 
both in literature ‘and fcience. We will 
alfo add, for Mr, White’s information, that 
the Differtatian which Mr. Burton deferibes 
as “fa work,” was printed fimply as an -in- 
troduction to the Catalogue of the Library 
of J. de Pérard (Berlin, 1756, 8vo). So 
much for “ the good Oelrichs” ! 

A peculiar 'fample of Mr. White’s edi- 
torial -carcleffnefs occurs to us:‘here.*’ It 
confilts in the mif-fpelling of feveral: famil- 
iat ‘names, On page 63, he prints Watts 
for Watt; on page173, Crocker for Cro- 
ker; on page 213, Robert of Bury for 
Richard of Bury (which grofs blunder’ he 
reproduces it the index); ompage 233,Eibert 
for Ebert ;' on page’ 239, Naudet for Nau- 
dé, It is no defence.to'fay that thefe er- 
rors are made -by Mr, ‘Burton... Had ‘his 
editor given even ordirtary attention to the 
flight tafk of ‘correéting Mr. Burton’s mif- 
takes, and prattled lefs of the “ nuptial 
couch” and ‘‘ lovely limbs,” he would, pex- 
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adventure, have..acquitted: himfelf more 
creditably. . 

Several, notes remain—equally:vapid and 
equally abfurd—which'we have not {pace 
to.notice heré., Nor is/it neceflary to pro- 
.ceed further.» Al fufincient number of ex- 
ampkts:have| been: given. to fhow! the! igno- 
rance, the offenfive affumption, andthe bad 
tafte which charaéterize Mr. White’s an- 
notations. More intent upon courting no- 
toriety for himfelf, than upon correcting 
Mr. Button’s miftakes, fre has enctmbered 
the pagés of is -avthor with ‘notes which 
illuftrare nothing fo much ‘as their ‘writer’s 
fuperficial knowledge ‘and ‘pompous’ pre- 
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Winstanles’s Lives of the most’ Fa- 
mous English. Poets, . 
Or tHE Honour oF PArnassvs, E¥0; 
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Aialeigh's Bistory. of the World: 

“Tris reported of Sir Walter Radleizh, 
who being Prifoner in the "Power, ‘expeéb 
ing every hour to be facrificed to the Span- 
i/k cruelty, fome few:days before he faffcred, 
he fent for Mr. Walter Burre, who had 
formerly printed: his firft Volume ‘of -the 
Hiftory of the World; whom, taking by 
the hand, after fome other difcowrfe, he 
afk’d him, How that Work. of his:hadfoldv 
Mr. Burre. returned: this anfwer, ‘That it 
fold fo flowly, that it had undone-him. At 
which words of his, Sir Walter Raaleigh 
ftepping co his Defk, reaches the other part 
of his Hiftory, to Mr. Burre, which he had 
brought down to the times he lived in; 
clapping his hand on his breaft, hé took the 
other unprinted part of his Works into hfs 
hand with a figh, faying, Ah my Friend, 
hath the firft Part undone thee? Th 
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Second Volume fhall undo no more; this 
ungrateful World is unworthy of it; 
When immediately going to the fire-fide 
he threw it in, and fet his-foot on it till it 
was confumed. As great a Lofs to Learn- 
ing as Chriftendom could have, or owned ; 
for his firft Volume after his death fold 
Thoufands,” 


Alexander Hequam. 


“ Alexander Nequam, the , learnedett 
Englifhman of his Age, was born.at St. 
ot in Hartforghar: His Name in 
Englifh fignifies Bad, which caufed many, 
who thought themfelves wondrous witty in 
making Jefts, (which indeed made them- 
felves) to pafs feveral Jokes on his Sirname, 
whereof take this one inftance: Neguam 
had a‘mind to become a Monk’ in St. AL 
bans, the Town of his Nativity, and thus 
Laconically wrote for leave to the Abbot 
thereof ; 


Si vis, veniam, fin autem, tu autem, 
To whom the Abbot returned, 
Si bonus fis, venias, fi nequam, nequaquam. 


“‘ Whereupon for the future, to avoid the 
occafion of fuch Jokes, he. altered his Name 
from Nequam, to Neckam. 

“« Bifhop Godwin, in his Catalogue of the 
Bifhops of Lincoln, maketh mention of a 
paflage of wit betwixt him and Phallep Rep- 
ington Bifhop of Lincoln, the latter fending 
the Challenge. 

Et niger & Nequam cum fs cognomine Nequam, 
Nigrior effe potes, Nequior effe nequis. 

Both black and bad, whileft Bad the name to thee, 
Blacker thou may’ft, but worfe thou canft not be. 


To whom Neguam rejoyned, 


Phi nota feetoris, Lippus malus omnibus horis, 


Phi malus, G& Lippus, totus malus ergo Philippus. 


Stinks are branded with a PAi, Lippus Latin for 
blear-eye, 

Phi and Lippus bad as either, then Philippus worfe 
together. 
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“The Elogy he beftoweth on that moft 
Chriftian Emperor Con/fantine the Great, 
mutt not be forgot : 

From Colchefter there refe a Star, 

The Rays whereof gave glorious Light 
Throughout the World in Climates far, 
Great Conftantine, Romes Emperor bright.” 


Sit Thomas More's Gtopin. 

** Many were the Books which he wrote ; 
amongft whom his Utopia beareth the Bell ; 
which though not written in Verfe, yet in 
regard of the great Fancy and Invention 
thereof, may well pafs for a Poem, it being 
the [dea .of a compleat Commonwealth in 
an Imaginary Ifland (but pretended to be 
lately difcovered in Amerzca) and that fo 
lively counterfeited, that many at the read- 
ing thereof, miftook it for a real Truth: 
infomuch that many great Learned men, as 
Budeus and Fohannes Paludanus, upon 
a fervent. zeal, wifhed that fome. excellent 
Divines might be fent thither to preach 
Chrift’s Gofpel: yea, there were here 
amongit us at home, fundry good Men, and 
learned Divines, very defirous to undertake 
the Voyage, to bring the People to the 
Faith of Chrift, whofe Manners they did fo 
well like.” 


Survey's Geraldine. 

“In his way to Florence, he touch’d at 
the Emperor’s Court, where he fell in ac- 
uaintance with the great Learned Corne- 
zus Agrippa, fo famous for Magick, who 
fhewed him the Image of his Geraldine in 
a Glafs, fick, weeping on her Bed, and re- 
folved all into devout Religion for the ab- 
fence of her Lord; upon fight of: which, 
he made this Sonnet. 
All Soul, no earthly Fleth, why doft thou fade? 
All Gold, no earthly Drofs, why look’ft thou pale ? 
Sicknefs, how dar’ft thou one {fo fair invade ? 
Too Bafe Infirmity to work her Bale. 

Heaven be diftempered fince fhe grieved pines, 

Never be dry thefe my fad plaintive Lines. 
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Pearch thou my Spirit on her Silver Breatts, 
And with their pains redoubled Mufick beatings, 
Let them tofs thee to world where all toil refts, 
Where Blifs is fubjet to no Fear’s defeatings ; 
Her Praife I tune whofe Tongue doth tune the 
Sphears, 
And gets new Mufes in her Hearers Ears. 


Stars fall to fetch freth light from her rich eyes, 
Her bright Brow drives the Sun to Clouds beneath. 
Her Hairs reflex with red ftrakes paints the Skies, 
Sweet Morn and Evening dew flows from her 
breath : 
Phebe rules Tides, fhe my Tears tides forth 
draws, 
In her fick-Bed Love fits, and maketh Laws. 
Her dainty Limbs tinfel her Silk. foft Sheets, 
Her Rofe-crown’d Cheeks eclipfe my dazled fight. 
O Glafs! with too much joy my thoughts thou 
greets, 
And yet thou fhew’ft me day but by twilight. 
Ile kifs thee for the kindnefs I have felt, 
Her Lips one Kifs would unto Near melt. 


“* From the Emperor’s Court he went to 
the City of Florence, the Pride and Glory 
of Italy, in which City his Geraldine was 
born, never ceafing till he came to the 
Houfe of her Nativity; and being fhewn 
the Chamber her clear Sun-beams firft 
thruft themfelves in this cloud of Flefh, he 
was tranfported with an Extafie of Joy, his 
Mouth overflow’d with Magnificats, his 
Tongue thruft the Stars out of Heaven, 
and eclipfed the Sun and Moon with Com- 
parifons of his Geraldine, and in praife of 
the Chamber that was fo illuminatively 
honoured. with her Radiant Conception, he 
penned. this Sonnet : 

Fair Room, the: prefence of {weet Beauties pride, 

This place the Sun upon the Earth did hold, 

When Phaeton his Chariot did mifguide, 

The Tower where Fove rain’d down himfelf in 
Gold, 

Proftrate as holy ground Ile worfhip thee. 

Our Ladies Chappe! henceforth be thou nam'd ; 

Here firft Loves Queen put on Mortality, 

And with her Beauty all the world inflam’d. 

Heaven’s Chambers harbouring fiery Cherubins, 
Are not with thee in Glory to compare, 
Lightning, it is not Light which in thee thines, 
None enter thee but ftreight entranced are, 
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O! if Elizium be above the ground, 
Then here it is, where nought but Joy is found. 


“That the City of Florence was the an- 
cient Seat of her Family, he himfelf inti- 
mates in one of his Sonnets: thus ; 

From Tufcan came my Ladies worthy Race ; 

Fair Florence was fometimes her ancient Seat ; 
The Weftern Ifle, whofe pleafant Shoar doth face, 
Whilft Camber’s Cliffs did give her lively heat. 


“In the Duke of Florence’s Court he 
publifhed a proud Challenge againft all 
Comers, whether Chriftians, Turks, Cant- 
bals, pms: or Saracens, in defence of his 
Geraldines Beauty. This Challenge was 
the more mildly accepted, in regard fhe 
whom he defended, was a Town-born Child 
of that City ; or elfe the Pride of the Jta/- 
zan would have prevented him ere he 
fhould have come to perform it. The 
Duke of Florence neverthelefs fent for him, 
and demanded him of his Eftate, and the 
reafon that drew him thereto; which when 
he was advertiz’d of to the full, he grant- 
eth all Countries whatfoever, as well Ene- 
mies and Outlaws, as Friends and Confed- 
erates, free accefs and regrefs into his Do- 
minions immolefted, until the Trial were 
ended. 

«« This Challenge, as he manfully under- 
took, fo he as valiantly performed; as Mr. 
Drayton defcribes it in his Letter to- the 
Lady Geraldine.” 


Sir Yohn Harrington and the Serbant-Girl, 


“It happened that whiléft the faid Sir 
se repaired often to an Ordinary in 

ath, a Female attendrefs at the Table, 
neglecting other Gentlemen, which fat high- 
er, and were of greater Eftates, applied her- 
felf wholly to him, accommodating him 
with all.neceflaries, and preventing luis afk- 
ing any thing with her officioufnefs, She 
being demanded by him, the reafon of her 
fo careful waiting on him? J underfiand 
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(faid the): you are a very wttty man, &nd 
if I fhould difpleafe you' in ‘any thing, 1 
fear you would make an Bpigram df me. 

“Sir Fohn-trequenting often the Lady 
Robert’s; Houfe, his: Wives Mother,: where 
they ufed.to go to dinner extraordinary late, 
a Child of his. being there then, faid. Grace; 
which was thatrof the Primmer, Phow give 


eft them Meat in’ due feajon ; Hold, faid « 


Sir John to the Child, you ought not to 
lie unto. God, for here we never have our 
Meat in due feafon, This Jeft, he. after- 
wards turned into an Epigram, directing it 
to his. Wife, and concluding it thus: 

Now if your Mother angry be for this, 

Then you muft recencile us-with, a kifs.’” 


Thomas Bephiood, 
_ A, PROLIFIC. .PLAY-WRITER. 


“« Thomas Heywood was agreater Béne- 
fator to the Stage than‘his Namefake, Zohn 
Heyzood, he having (as you may read in 
an’ Epiftle toa /Play of his, called, «The 
Enplifa Travellers) had an entire shand, 
orat‘ileaft‘a main finger in the writing of 
220 of them, And’ no-doubt:but he took 
great pains therein, for it is faid, that he 
not only. Afted: himfelf almoft every day, 
but alfo:wrote each day'a Sheet»! and that 
he’ might lofe no time, many of his\ Plays 
were compofed in the Tavern, onithe back+ 
fide of Tavern Bills; which may be an oc- 
cafion that fo many of them are loft, for of 
thofe °220. metitioned ‘Kefore, we ‘find but 
25. of.them Printed,” 


' Billig, lager. 

~—'Phis Wilkam' Wager-is mak famous 
for am Interhde which Re wrote, called 
Tom Tyler Und hs Wifey which paffed 
with fuch général! applaulé ‘that? it' was ‘re 
printed ifthe “year 1661.’ and: has’ been 
A&ed divers times‘ by private perfons; ‘the 
thief Argument whereof i8; Ty/er ‘his mar- 
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rying to a Shrew, which; 'thar- Yo? may ‘the 
better underitand, take it inthe, Author’s 
own. words, {peaking in the perfonjof..Jom 
Tylates 305 90300 : 

I am a poor Tyler, in fimple.amray,,.. 

And get a poor living, but eight pence a day, 

My Wife as: get itidoth {pénd it away; 

And d cannot helpdt; the faith y woo ye why? 
For wedding and hariging comes ‘by dettiny. 


I'thought when I wed her, the had been a Sheep, 

At board.to be friendly, to leep»when_t fleep s 

She loves fo unkindly, the Makes me to weep. 
But J dare fay nothing, god wot; wat.ye why? 
“For wedding and Hanging comes by deftiny. 


Befides this unkindnefs whereof my grief grows, 

I think few Zy/ers are matcht to,fuch fhrows,, 

Before fhe leaves brawling, fhe falls to deal. blows. 
Which early, and late doth, caufe me, to, cry, ,, 
That wedding and hanging, is deftiny. 

The more that I) pleafe her, the worfe- the doth 

like me, ; : 
The motel forbear het, the ‘Mdre Mie doth: ftrike 


me, INTIS 
The mote, that J get her, the more the doth) glike 
me. LEDS? slit, 

Wo worth this ill fortune that maketh me cry, 

That wedding and hanging is deftiny. 

If,I had, been hanged when I had: been married, 
My ‘torments had ended, though, I had ‘mifcarried, 
If I Hath. beérr warhed, then woul Ihave tarried ; 

But now ull too lately 7 feel’and ery) 
Phat wedding and hanging is deftiny." 

j I4 qil: : 
- Galn Babs, of, Hereford. io - 
AVGREAD MASTER OF. THB PEN. 

“In the writing of this ‘Mans’ Life,’ we 
fhalh mikectife of Dr. Futter inchis Eng 
land's’ Worthies, who’ (ith, that he “Was 
the ipreatel Matter’ of the’Pen that £ng- 
land in his Age beheld ; ‘for, 

1. Faft writiig 5’ fo incredible his ‘expedition. " 
2.% Fait Piting } forme minutes confultation being 
required to decide whether fis Lines were writ- 
ten of prifited:' . ' 
$2 Choe writing 5 
attain unto. : 
4. Various writing 3 Secherary, Roman, Court and 
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“« The Poetical Fiction of ‘Briareus the 
Giant, who’ had: an hundred hands, found 
a Moral in him, who could fo. cunningly 
and copioufly. difguife, his afotefaid elemen- 
tal hands, that-by mixing, he could make 
them appear an hundred; andvif notifo 
many forts, fo many degrees of | writing, 
He had: alfo.many pretty excurfions into 
Poetry, and. could: flourifh Matters as well 
as Letters, witholiis -Fancy as well as: with 
his Pen. Takesia! tafte: of his:Abilities am 
thofe Verfesrof shis,; before, Ceriat’s Cruai- 
ties, being called the Odtomlian Banquet, 
wherein the whole Club of Wits im that Age 
joyned together, to write’ Mock-commen- 
datory Vetfes' in\ Prai/e-difpratfe of his 
Book, 


If Art that-oft the Learn’d hath fammer'd, 

In one Iron Head-picce (yet. no, Hammer-Lead) 

May (joyn’d with Nature) hit Fame on the Cocks- 
comb, 

Then ’tis that Head-piece that is crogun’d with Od- 
comb, 

For he, hard Head \(and_hard, .fith like a Whet- 
ftone 

It gives Wits edge,.and: draws them too \like Jet+ 
ftone) 

Is Caput,Mundi for a. world. of School-tricks, 

And is not. ignorant in the learned’ fl—tricks 

HP hath feen much more than much, I afjure ye, 

And will fee New-Troy, Bethlem, and Old-Jury 

Mean while (to give.a tafte of his firft travel, 

With fireams of Rhetorick that get golden. Gravel) 

He tells how he to. Venice once did. wander; 

From whence he ¢ame more witty, than a, Gander : 

Whereby he makes relations of fuck wonders, 

That Truth therein, doth lighten, while Art. thun- 
ders. 

All Tongues fred to him that at Babel /werwed, 
Left they for, wunt of warm months, might have 
farved, a 

Where they do revel in fuck paffing meafure, 

(Efpecially the Greek, wherein’s his pleafure.) 

That (jovially) fo Greek he takes the guard of, 

That he’s the merriefi Greek that ere was heard of 

For he astwere his Mothers twittle twattle, 

(That's Mother-tongue) the Greek can prittle prats 
tle, . 

Nay, of that Tongue. he fo hath got the body, 

That he [ports with it at Ruffe, Gleek, or Noddy, 

c.”” 


you, 1,—I 
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. Htorcis Bemmnont and John Fletcher. 


‘* Thefe two joyned together, made one, 
of the happy Z7rzwmverate (the other two 
being, Fohn/on and Shakef/pear,) of. the, 
chief, Dramatick Poets of our. Nation, in; 
the laft foregoing Age:;, among.whom there 
might be faid_ to-be a fymmetry of. perfec- 
tion,, while each \excelled ip his, peculiar 
way: Ben, fohnfon in his elaborate pains. 
and knowledge of Authors, Shake/pear in 
his pure vein of wit, and natural ;Poetick 
height ; Fletcher in a Courtly Blegance:and; 
Gentile Familiarity, of Style, and ywjthal a 
Wit and Invention fo overffowing, that the 
luxuriant Branches thereof were frequently 
thought convenient:t6 bedopt off by Mr. 
Beaumant ; which, two. joyned, together, 
like Cajtor and Pollux, (molt happy when 
in conjunction) raifed the Englife to. equal: 
the Athenian andRoman Theaters ; Beau- 
mont ‘bringing the Ballaft of Judgment, 
Fletcher the Sail ‘of Phantafie, but com- 
pounding a Poet to admiration. ., .;.., 
“It is reported of them, that. meeting 
orice in a Pavers to contrive the, rude 
Draught of a Tragedy, Fletcher undertook 
to ill. the.King therein, whofe Words be- 
ing over-heard by a. Liftner (though. his 
Loyalty not to be blamed herein) he was 
accufed of, High Treafon, till the, Miftake 
foon appearing, that, the Plot was. only; 
againft a Dramatick and Scenical King, alk 


Wit-Combut bettneen Shakesperte and Bert 
donson, 1. 

‘* Many were the -Wit-combats bewixt 
him\and Ben Fohn/on'; which.two we may! 
comparé to ai Spanjf/h. great Gallion, and 
an Englifh. Man-of war’: Mro Fohn{on; 
(like the former), was, built, far» higher in: 


’ Learning, folid, but: flow: in. his perform- 


ances; Shake/pear, withthe’ Engtafy Man 
of war, lefler in Bulk, but ‘lighter in fayl: 
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ing, could: turm, with all ‘Tides, tack about, 
and take advantage of all. Winds, by the 
quicknefs of his Wit and Invention. His 
Hiftory of Henry the Fourth. is:very much 
commended by! fome, as being full\of “fub- 
lithe! Wit, and #8 ‘much ‘céndenined ‘by 
othérs, ‘for ‘inaking Sir Zohn’ Faljlaffe the 
property of Pleafure for Prince Henry to 
abufe,; as oné that was.a Thrajonical Puff, 
and emblétn' of tock Valour ; though in“ 
deed ‘he was'a man of Atmns every inch of 
him, and as valiant 4s any in’ [His] Agt;'be- 
ing for his’ Martial Prowefs made’ Knight 
of the’ Garter by ‘King Henry’ the 6th.” 


—_— 


Thomas ‘Randolph. 


“ This Famous Poet was born at Hough- 
ton in -Northampton-/hiré, and was firft 
bred in Weflminjter-School, then Fellow 
in Trimty-Colledge in Cambridge; He 
was one of fuch a pregnant. Wit, that the 
Mufes may‘feem not only to have {miled, 
but to’ have ‘been tickled’ at his Nativity,’ 
fach the feftivity of his Poems, of all forts. 

“His Poems publifh’d ‘after his death, 
and ufher’d' into the World -by the. belt 
Wits of thofe times, paffed the Telt'with 
general applaufe, “and have gone through 
fevéeral Impreffiots: To praife one, were 
in fomé fort to difpraife the other, being 
indeed all praife-worthy. His Cambridge 
Duns facetioufly pleafing, as alfo his Parley 
with his Empty Purfe, in their kind ‘not 
out-done by any. He was by Ben. fohn- 
Jon adopted for his Son, and that as_is faid 
upon this occafion. 

“ Mr. Randolph having been at London 
folong as thathe might truly have hada par- 
ley with his Empty Pur/e, was relolved: to 
go fee Ben.) Fohnfon\\with’ his: affociates, 
which as he heard at’a fet-time kept a'Club 
together at the Devil=Tavern' near Tem- 
ple-Bar); accordingly at the time appoint- 
ed he went thither, but being unknown to 
them, and wanting Money, which to an In- 
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gehious fpirit\is the moft daunting thing in 
the. World, he peep’d in the: Room where 
they: were, which being efpied: by Bén.. 
Fohnfon, and feeing him: in a Scholars 
thredbare habit, Fohn: Bo-peep, {ays he, 
come in, which: accordingly he: did, when 
immediately they began: to rime! upon the 
meannefs of his Clothes, afking him, If he 
could not make a Verfe ? and-withal.to ical 
for his Quart of Sack; there being four of 
them, he immediately thusreplied, 


I\Fohn Bo peep, to you four fheep, 
With each one his. good fleece, 

If that you are willing to give me five fhilling, 
‘Tis fifteen pence; piece. 

By Fe/us, quoth Ben, Fohn/on, (his ufual 
Oath) I believe this is my Son Randolph, 
which being made known to them, he was 
kindly entertained into-their company; and 
Ben. Fohnfon ever after called him Son.” 


Quurles’s Verses on Wan. 
“Mans Body's like a Houfe, ‘his greater Bones 


Are the main Timber ; and the leffer ones 

Ate! fmaller ‘/plints : his ribs are Yaths daub’d o’re 
Plaifter’d with fe and blood : his mouth’s the door, 
His throar’s the narrow entry, and his Aearr 

Is the great Chamber, fall of curious art : 

His midriff is a large’ ‘Partition-ball 

*Twixt the great Chamber, and the {pacious Hall 
His fomach'\s the Kitchin, where the meat 

Is often but half fod for want of heat : 

His Spléen’s a veffel Nature does allot 

To take the um that rifes from the Pot: 

His /ungs aré like the de//ozs, that refpire 

In every Office, quickning every’ fire : 

His Noje the Chimny is, whereby are vented 
Such fumes as with the deMowwes ate augmented : 
His dowels are the fink, whofe part’s to drein 

All noifom filth, and keep the Kitchin clean: 
His eyes:are Chriftal ‘windows, clear and bright; 
Let in the objeét and let out the fight. 

And as the Timber is or great, or {mall, 

Or ftrong, or weak, "tis apt to ftand or fall: 

Yet is the likéliet Bui/ding fometimes known 
To fall by obvious chances; overthrown 

Oft times by tempeffs, by the full mouth’d d/afts 
Of Heaven; fometimes by fre ; fometimes it wafts 
Through unadvif’d rege? : put cafe the tuff 
Were ruin-proof, by nature ftrong enough 
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To conquer time, and age; put cafe-it thould 
Nere know an endy alas, our Leafes would ; 
What haftthou then; proud flesh and blood, to boaft? 
Thy daies are evil, at-beft ;..but few, at moft ; 
But fad, at merrieft; and |but weak, at ftrongeft ; 
Untfure, at fureft; and but thort, at longeft.” 





John Wiltow x Rotorions! Cruitor. 


* Fohn Milton was one, whofe natural 
parts might defervedly give him a place 
amongft the principal of our Englyk Poets, 
having written two Heroick Poemis and a 
Tragedy, namely, Paradice Loft, Paradice 
Regain’d, and Samp/on Agoni/ta; But his 
Fame is gone out like a Candle in a Snuff, 
and his Memory will always ftink, which 
might have ever lived in honourable Re- 
pute, had not he been a notorious, ‘T'raytor, 
and moft impioufly and villanoufly-bely’d 
that blefled Martyr King Charles the Firlt.” 


HMliscellancows Items. 


Characteristics of the First Folio Edition of 
Shakespeare, 


From an Unpublifbed Note by Jamts Boapen. ., 


“Ir may not be amifs here to fet down 


the particular characteriftics by which this 


firft Folio may be known from the fecond ; 
with parts of which it is: very frequently 
made up; and as that is corrupted beyond 
all parallel [I fpeak after having collated 
it], I thall be ‘doing acceptable fervice to 
the future ftudents of Shakfpeare, by ‘clear- 
ly pointing ‘out the means of detection. 

“19. 'The lines to the Reader before the 
Portrait have ‘ with’ in the fourth line and 
‘wit’ in the fifth printed with the double 
v as a capital, VV,-in the'2d Folio, 

«2°. -Inftead of Uke indulgence in the 
laft line of the dedication, the 1ft page, the 
fecond Folio prints .‘ fame,’ 

** 3°. The Catalogue of the Plays in the 
fecond is-without' pages. 


Tye Philobib lier. 74 


> *e4*, “The paging of the two’ Polios is 
the fame to the-end of Henry 8th: then 
the 2d Folio begins-a new: numeration, 
calling ‘the’ Prologue to "Troilus & ‘Creffida 
page 1." "The firft,;on the contrary, takes 
this play into the feries very unfkilfully—- 
the prologue.is not paged—the fir pageof 
the play has no numerals; the feeond ‘is 
called 79, the third 80, and ‘then it, drops 
the numbers-to the end. Coriolanus. be, 
gins.in. the firft folio with page 1—in..the 
fecond with 30. ; 

7S 5°. But the great ‘mark; fwperficially, 
isin the paging of Romeo & Juliet.” The 
laft page is 79 with 76 immediately oppo- 
fite—and-in Timon, which follows, the .nu- 
merals of the authentic copy run thus, 82, 
81, 82,,and this has. made many copies im- 
perfect; the. binders flinging away the re- 
peated numbers, 

** Add to all thefe, the laft page of the 
firft is 993 for 399—whereas the lait of the 
2d Folio is 419, being the addition of Tro- 
ilus &’ Creflida taken regularly into the 
paging. © 'The letter of the fecond is larger, 
and the firft ufés v for a, thus; vnmitti- 
gable rage. 

“To ‘go into verbal corruptions’ were 
endlefs.” : 


The above note on the firft folio edition 
of Shak{peare is copied from a MS. in my 
poffeffion, written and, figned by James Boa- 
den, with the date—1807. 8. \W. P. 





Hegro School in Charleston, in“ 1745, 


In one of the, Zracts on Various Sub- 
jects, by the, Right Reverend Beilby Por- 
teus, D. D.,*Bithop*of London, ‘entitled, 
An Effay towards a Plan for ‘the mor: 
Effectual Civilization and Converfien o 
the Negroe Slaves, on thé Truft kjtate an 
Barhasets, belonging ta.the Society for the 
Propagationof the Gofpelin Foregn Parts, 


firft written in 1784, 1s the following paf- 
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fage.. He. is {peaking of {chools for the re- 
ligious and other inftruction of the negro ; 

“A {chool, of this nature was fornacrly :eftab+ 
lithed by the Society at Charleftown in. South Car- 
olina, about the year 1745, under, the dire¢tion of 
Mr. Garden, the Bifhop of ‘London’s conimiffary 
in that province. ‘This fchool flourifhed greatly, 
and feemed to anfwer their utmioft withes. There 
were at one time fixty fcholars)in it, and twenty: 
young Negroes were. annually fent out, from it, 
well inftruéted in the Englith language and the 
Chriftian faith. Mr.’ Garden, in his‘ letters to the 
Society, fpeaks in the higheft terms of the progrefs 
made by his fcholars, and fays that the’ Negroes! 
themfelves, were. highly pleafed with their own 
acquirements. But itis fuppofed that, ona pay; 
rochial eftablifhment .being made in Charleftown 
by government, this excellent inftitution was dropt, 
for after the year 1751, no further mentions made 
of it in the minutes of the Society.” 


Can anybody ‘give any further informa- 
tion of this, or other fchools of a like na- 
ture? rales H. 
Rhpthmus Monobyllabicns Academicis Grighi 

Dictis, 

Some of your readers, who haye, a fancy 
for eccentric Latin verfe, may not have feen 
the following ex ScHepus Acapemicis Perrr. 
Franciscr Passarini Placentia, apud Ba- 
zachjum editis, Anno fancto; CLX, 

Fuce, fuge, Mavors trux, 
Nobis eft Apollo dux. 
Fuge, fede, plufquam fex, 
Fuge, cece, plufquam nox, 
Fuge, feve, plufquam nex, 
Fuge, niger, plufquam pix, 
Fuge, teter, plofquam) Styx, 
Fuge, fuge, Mavors trux, 
Nobis eft Apollo dux. 
Fuge, demens; plafquam:Phryx, 
Fuge, ferox, plufquam Thrax, 
Fuge) dire, plufquam: ftrix, 
Fuge, nocens, plafquam nux, 
Fuge, crude, plufquam crux, 
Fuge, fuge, Mavors trux, 
Nobis-eft Apollo dux, 
Fuge velox, et quam mox, 
Fugit ut ab igne nix, 
Fugit ut ab ore vox, 
Fugit ut aftrorum grex, 
-€um fol prodit, horum rex, 
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Fuge, fuge, Mavors trux, 
Nobis eft Apollo dux. 
Non-hic opus ulla calx, 
Ut ftruatur nobis arx: . 
Non eft opus ulla falx, 
Ut cedatur nova Sphynx, 
Sed acuta mens ut Lynx. 
Fuge, fuge, Mavors trux, 
Nobis;eft Apollo dux, 
....Adfit ergo menti lux, 
“ #Equa fit Aftree lanx, 
Sua fit victori frux, 
Et, xterna, quafi fax, 
Toto regnet orbe pax. 
\ Fuge, fuge, Mavors trux, 
. Nobis eft Apollo dux. 





Diftichon,e Cryptographia Protei Chriffiani, ejuf- 
. dem: 


Lux, pre qua Sol nox, nix fit pix, lex mea mi fis, 
Vox, per quam ‘quid non’ fit? nite mens mea nil 
vulti 
Parit....‘+ Cc. Re 














{9” Removat.—The publication office 


. and bookftore connected with @he Bhf= 


lobfblfow have been removed from No. 
54 ta Nes 64 Nefisn ftreet, 


<= ann PHILES & CO. roam ale for 
the prefs, and are now taking fubferiptions for, a 
reprint of Ohe Paradise of Bayntie DBedises. 
The text of this edition is taken from the reprint 
of 1810, edited by Sir Encerton Brypcrs. The 
biographical notes have been prepared ‘exprefily for 
this edition, ufirg’ Brydges as a bafis, but incorpo- 
rating much information that has been brought to 
light fince -his edition was iffued. . This.edition 
will be: printed: in fmall quarto, in the beft ftyle jof 
the art, upon India paper, and is. limited to 500 
copies, as follows : 

400 on fmall paper, at $2.00 each; 
roo on large papet, at $4.00 each. 

At thefe prices, copies will be’furnifhed to fub- 
feribers only; and as foon as. they are fupplied, 
the prices will be raifed to $2.50 for the fmall- 
paper copies, and $5.00 for the large-paper copies. 

Meffrs. Pires & Co, propofe, to make this re- 
print ‘of The Paradife of Dayntie Devifes the firft 
volume of a feries of reprints of f{carce collections 
of ovp Enetish poetry. The next volume in 
the feries will be “Hngland’s Welleon.” 








